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ACCELERATION IS 
NOT ENOUGH 


Although the matter of acceleration has often 
been referred to in this newsletter, particularly 
in the reports on discussions at our conferences, 
we feel that further comment is still needed, 
especially for institutions just beginning their 
consideration of Honors programs and con- 
cerned about the role of acceleration in them. 

Acceleration obviously has a role in any pro- 
gram for superior students. The moot matters 
are the extent and the timing of acceleration 
and the degree to which acceleration should be 
regarded as a central feature of an Honors pro- 
gram. It is clear that at some stages of the 
student’s development and in some disciplines 
acceleration is more proper than in others. The 
issue at the college level is most forcefully put 
by those who say, “Why not simply accelerate 
students in all areas in which they show great 
ability and stop wasting time devising special 
programs for them? Advanced work is suffi- 
ciently challenging and, in addition, permits 
earlier specialization without wasting faculty 
time on specially conceived, expensive and often 
artificial courses.” 

We suggest four answers to this challenge: 

1. Acceleration, particulariy early in college, 
does not save the able student from frustration 
and boredom because it is not the academic but 











the intellectual level at which courses 
are offered that makes them challeng- 
ing. Putting a superior freshman into a 
class designed for average sophomores 
does not ordinarily meet his intellectual 
requirements because he functions at 
intellectual levels that an average soph- 
omore or even senior may never reach. 
Such a student needs more intensive, 
sophisticated and challenging work at 
every level, not mere acceleration 
through courses designed for the aver- 
age range of abilities in a normal class- 
room or through courses which follow 
traditional lines and are long due for 
reorientation or reconstruction. 

As Jerome Bruner has recently re- 
ported in The Process of Education, 
there is a level of presentation of ideas 
appropriate to every stage in develop- 
ment and to each ability level. The task 
for those concerned with the gifted is 
to find the proper level at which to ad- 
dress them. 

2. The demand of the talented stu- 
dent is for a clear break from the high 
school pattern, He wants a new level 
not only in course content but in matur- 
er and deeper approaches to learning. 
Acceleration by itself will only seem 
to parallel what good students are be- 
coming increasingly familiar with in high 
school. As David Riesman has said, the 
student wants to feel that “something 
earthshaking” has happened when he 
comes to college. Because students are 
coming to college better prepared and 
better informed than previously, “the 
demands put on the colleges today for 
superlative quality are ever so much 
greater than most of us recognize.”* — 

3. With the possible exception of areas 
of protracted preprofessional and profes- 
sional education — medicine for exam- 
ple — the virtues of acceleration per se 
are far outweighed by the need for 
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penetration in depth, for syntheses need- 
ed for the matured insight, and for the 
realization of the interdependence of 
knowledge and values. This takes time. 
Gavin De Beer of the British Museum 
has for these reasons said that his im- 
pulse always is to hold the bright stu- 
dent back. A weakness of our Ameri- 
can culture has been the worship of 
speed as such — often the most effective 
way of missing as much as possible 
between any two given points. 

4. The proper place for acceleration 
is primarily at the level of propaedeutics 
and the mastery of skills, tools and data 
— mathematics, languages ,etc. This 
points to the grades and to the high 
school. At these levels, as is rapidly 
being demonstrated through the ad- 
vanced placement and other programs, 
students can move ahead without loss 
and can arrive in college prepared for 
richer fare than it has been the custom 
to offer them. 

At its best acceleration in college can 
give the abler student time — time to 
explore more fields prior to his decision 
on a major, time to take more work in 
other fields once he has realized the 
interinvolvement of disciplines, time to 
delve more deeply into his specialty and 
to take a graduate course or two as a 
senior. Its greatest contribution will be 
manifested in the undergraduate’s power 
to press for richness as a junior or sen- 
ior. The maximum benefits of accelera- 
tion, however, will only be realized when 
the climate of the college favors the 
intellectual rather than the vocational 
goals of education. It is when the latter 
goals prevail that acceleration is treated 
as the preferred educational strategy for 
the gifted. If we concern ourselves with 
the climate and equality of education, 
the limits of acceleration will become 


clear. 


Habein (ed.), Spotlight on the College Student 
1959), p. 25. 























IMPLICATIONS 


. . . of Social Science Research for Honors Programs 


.. . of Honors Programs for Social Science Research 


N. D. KURLAND 


We here continue the theme of research on Honors programs initiated in our 
October issue. Our objective in pursuing it is twofold: to report on current 
research in the social sciences that may have relevance to Honors and to bring to 
the attention of social scientists aspects of Honors programs which may have im- 
plications for their work. 

We are aware that many faculty members look askance at some of the 
relatively new approaches of the behavioral sciences, especially when they are 
applied to teaching and learning. They prefer the tried and true subjective 
approach, claiming, with some truth, that only a mature and trained mind in a 
discipline can determine the conditions for learning and judge another growing 
mind in that discipline. 

However valid this traditional subjective approach may be, the fact remains 
that there are many unresolved problems for the pursuit of excellence within the 
present complexity and drift of American education. If we do not take steps to 
cope with these problems many campuses threaten to become intellectual and 
value wastelands within and landscaped playing fields without, 

Colleges and universities throughout the country believe that they are 
meeting the problems in part through their Honors programs. Since these pro- 
grams often represent new approaches to both new and old problems, it is 
possible that current research in the social sciences will help them do a better 
job as well as aid them in determining just how well they are achieving their 
objectives. It is still too early to judge how helpful this research will be, for, 
| as Nevitt Sanford, director of the study of Vassar College,’ has said: 





There are few clearly stated hypotheses, and fewer established facts, 
concerning relations between educational procedures and educational out- 
comes. The colleges proceed according to tradition and practical wisdom. 
Perhaps they have not done too badly, But it may be asked whether it is 
not time that the resources of social science were brought to bear upon this 
whole problem. From the point of view of the social scientists, higher edu- 
cation is a vast and relatively untouched field.’ 


1 For a report on the V: nee Development During the College Years,” Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. XII (1088) Ny No. x (entire issue). 

2“Knowledge of Students Seetel Studies,” Margaret L. Bw wy (ed.), Spotlight on 
the College Student. A Problems aL Pelicies Committee of the American 
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This being the situation, the task for the social scientist as Sanford sees it, is 


. one of discovering facts about students in general and about what goes 
on in college and of making this available to faculty in the hope that this 
will somehow, in time, change their general orientation toward students. 
I don’t think we want to ask the faculty to become psychiatrists or psychol- 
ogists [or sociologists]. ... 

The major problem on campuses is that the faculties are not sufficiently 
interested in students. The reason they are not interested is that they don’t 
know enough about students. If that sounds paradoxical, I am nonetheless 
quite sure that it is true. They don’t see students in a framework of a 
developmental psychology which would make each student fascinating 
to observe, with attention to where he is in respect to certain kinds of 
developmental goals. 

Actually, as we learn something about students, there is nothing more 
striking to behold than the struggles that develop, the regressions that 
occur, and so on. If we could show the faculty that this is really the 
most fascinating business in the world, watching and participating in the 
development of young people, we would really have done something. 


The role of the social scientist in higher education was stated as follows at 
an SSRC conference: 


There are few if any of the aims of liberal arts colleges which cannot 
be translated readily into the language of developmental psychology. Thus 
the researcher has a responsibility to the college as well as to his academic 
discipline to assist in the formulation of educational objectives consonant 
with the best understanding available about the personality. It is also 
incumbent upon such researchers to assist in the formulation of college 


programs and curricula which will foster maximum personal growth by 
students.* 


This conference, held in March, 1959, and sponsored by the SSRC Com- 
mittee on Personality Development in Youth, did much to focus the attention of 
social scientists on the problems of research on college influences on personality. 
Ralph Tyler, chairman of the Committee and a leading proponent of research 
on higher education, expressed the need for such research in the following terms: 


Since comparatively little is known about the ways colleges and uni- 
versities affect the personalities and influence the behavior of their students, 


5 Ibid., 77-78. 
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or about influences of students on the colleges themselves, study of these 
problems promises to increase our understanding of the interaction of 
personal and social variables and thereby to inform college teaching and 
administration.° 


The growing body of social science research studies on higher education is 
evidence that such urging has borne fruit. Mervin B. Freedman, an associate of 
Sanford in the Vassar study, has prepared an excellent brief survey of the 
results to date.® It covers studies on the characteristics of students, faculties 
and institutions and on the changes in knowledge, skills, personality, attitudes 
and values which occur in college. With this survey as an introduction to the 
general effort in the field, we can here focus our attention on those studies 
most relevant to Honors. 

Although none of the studies referred to below were done on Honors pro- 
grams as such, or with them in mind, we have been impressed by the frequency 
with which the Honors approach neatly fits the behavioral scientists’ prescrip- 
tions for reform. Several studies include observations so pertinent to the 
Honors effort that we have cited relevant passages at some length. 


STUDENT SUBCULTURE 


Philip E. Jacob, in his study, Changing Values in College,’ has alerted 
higher education to the minimal influence its formal arrangements seem to 
have on student values. A much more potent role seems to be played by stu- 
dent peer groups or subcultures not only in the area of value development but 
in all facets of education. So much is this the case that many observers are led 
to agree with Theodore Newcomb that “very often peer groups are irrelevant 
or even opposed to faculty-favored objectives. It might even be said that, in- 
creasingly (in many American colleges at any rate), the social-psychological 
motors of student life are racing, disconnected from the wheels of intellectual 
advance.”* This is a matter of deep concern to the researchers who are not 
only scientists but educators and who share with large numbers of their 
contemporaries certain misgivings about what is happening to the students 
entrusted to their tutelage. They therefore often suggest ways in which institu- 
tions might operate upon themselves and their student subcultures in order to 
achieve more desirable educational results. . 

The student subculture itself is of course influenced by the cultural en- 
vironment and the pre-college experiences of students. As Peter Rossi has 
pointed out, “advantaged” students from middle and upperclass backgrounds 
come to college “well inoculated against the official aims of undergraduate 
education.”” While the colleges cannot do much directly about the culture or 


5 Ibid., 
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pre-college influences, Rossi believes they can alter the impact of their own 
student subcultures by appropriate action. He says: 


Perhaps the answer lies not in transforming the entire undergraduate 
culture but in changing parts of it. In a sense we have already done so on 
an institutional basis, by a division of labor among colleges. Some are 
known as “goodtime” colleges and others as places where only the serious 
go. That there is some widespread knowledge among students about the 
characteristics of student bodies at different schools is demonstrated in 
the study by Dr. Coleman and myself of college choice, and even more 
dramatically by the distribution of National Merit Finalists. 

Similarly, within schools, there tends to be not just one student culture 
but several. ... The point to be made in this connection is that we have 
not given enough recognition to the variety of undergraduate cultures. 
Although we have handed out recognition to the sports-centered, we 
have not worked out devices to give similar status and recognition to 
the intellectually oriented.” To be sure, these are the boys and girls 
we may smile at and know by their first names, but have we worked out 
ways of bringing home to the remainder of the college community the 
special accomplishments of the intellectually oriented? ... 

The point is to build up a prestige reward for intellectual accomplish- 
ments with the aim of bringing those with such accomplishments to the 
center of attention both within schools and within the communities which 
support the schools. For colleges the aim would be similar. . . . 

Some thought might be given to organizational devices which would 
tend to transform a student culture. Schools like Bennington (at the 
time Dr. Newcomb studied it), Antioch, Swarthmore, and the like seem 
to have student cultures which heavily reward intellectual accomplish- 
ments, There is much to be learned from teaching practices in these 
schools, although I am sure that they could not be imitated in a large 
undergraduate college. But perhaps the same teaching techniques can 
be used for part of the undergraduate body or for parts of undergraduate 
instruction. For example, the new Honors program at the University of 
Michigan is designed to segregate out and treat differently from the very 
beginning students of more than average scholastic ability.” 


Burton R. Clark and Martin Trow, of the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education in Berkeley, are even more explicit in their recommendations for 
transforming the student subcultures. In a paper, “Determinants of College 
Student Subculture,” they analyze the factors in the student culture and in 
the larger society which threaten the achievement of the intellectual tasks of the 
university — such factors as rampant vocationalism, bureaucratization of large- 
scale organizations, increased professionalism of faculties, and growth in size 
and complexity of universities. To overcome the conditions generated by these 
factors the authors believe that there must be a substructuring of large uni- 
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versities in order to bring students and faculty with strong academic orienta- 
tions together in viable relations. 


Substructuring, they say, makes a difference when it changes the 
nature of involvement. A set of subcolleges on a comprehensive campus 
may enable students and faculty to keep one another in view and share 
some academic interests — important conditions for an academic student 
culture in a society where collegiate fun and vocationalism come naturally.” 


Speaking of the possibilities for administrative action to achieve this sub- 
structuring, the authors state: 


In our view, the central problems of mass higher education are not 
the problems of measuring and identifying talent, financing expansion, or 
raising faculty salaries, to name a few that have dominated the attention 
of educators in recent years. Rather the central problems are student 
boredom, their indifference and hostility to learning, and the irrelevance of 
their associations and relationships with other students to their educa- 
tion. ... 

We suggest that structural innovations working against the anti-intel- 
lectual forces in the college community might contribute to the growth 
and maintenance of academic and intellectual subcultures among at least 
a significant minority of students. The main thing is to get such students 
together so that they can stimulate and support one another's often pre- 
carious commitments, and to provide direct and personal encouragement 
and rewards for such commitments by similarly committed faculty mem- 
bers. This requires serious effort by the administration and at least a 
part of the faculty to minimize the “people processing” aspects of mass 
higher education. In our section on the substructuring of student bodies, 
we suggested that the effective size of an institution can be reduced, even 
without a reduction of its absolute enrollment, by creating what are in 
effect distinctive smaller communities within the larger organization, 
communities which include both students and faculty, which have a sense 
of identity, and above all whose members share interests and commit- 
ments which can be supported and furthered, rather than diluted and 
discouraged, through the ordinary on-going relations of the members of 
the community. Such communities cannot be called into being by pro- 
clamation; they have to have structural definition and support, formal 
membership, physical place for meeting and working, and insulation 
against distracting and competitive interests and appeals. They must be 
small enough to allow members to know one another personally and as 
wholes; they must be stable enough to allow patterns of sentiment, identi- 
fication, interaction and intellectual support to develop; they must be 
reasonably homogeneoys with respect to the values and interests repre- 
sented so that members can center their relationships around these shared 
and developing interests, rather than, as in the collegiate cultures, around 
the static interests of the youth culture which comprise the lowest com- 


13 Ibid. (mim phed version), p. 51. The authors classify the student subculture into four types: 1 
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mon denominator of student life. In short, these have to be genuine 
intellectual communities, rooted in residence halls and groups of depart- 
ments, or in some other combination of structured interactions and shared 
intellectual interests. ... 

However, little is known of the nature and determinants of student 
communities, and of the role which administration action can play in the 
creation of the best of them. Here, if anywhere, 2 call for research is not 
mere ritual: the potential gains both for organizational theory and educa- 
tional practice are very great." 


The need for restructuring can be put in more subjective terms. James R. 
Killian reports that a visiting professor at Harvard and M.I.T. had found, after 
a series of consultations with faculty and students, that: 


American colleges and universities now find coming to them a group 
of young people who have initially an image of greatness and excellence; 
usually by the end of the first term or first year that image has been de- 
stroyed or in some way watered down, and so they have lost the sense of 
having a creative opportunity themselves to do something in college. 
The routine, the regimentation, the lack of contact, the lack of associa- 
tion with stimulating people, the lack of a technique that draws out stu- 
dents to do something creative and original on their own — these have 
stifled the sense of greatness and excellence with which they came... . 

We get students who do have a creative instinct and we do nothing 
to take advantage of it in the freshman year. This is the crucial point. 
They are therefore dropping back into routine and by the time they 
become sophomores or juniors they are, except for the top few, cynical.” 


It is primarily subjective evidence of the kind cited by Dr. Killian rather 
than the work of social scientists which has led faculties throughout the country 
to undertake the reorganization involved in establishing Honors programs. 
Research studies such as those cited above may help them to carry through 
even more effective institutional reorganization in order to achieve their desired 
objectives. At the very least they lend support in dealing with those who 
demand “objective evidence” for the validity of the Honors undertaking. 


NONINTELLECTIVE PERSONALITY FACTORS 


Another area in which current research has implications for Honors pro- 
grams is in the study of the nonintellective factors associated with high academic 
achievement, creativity and career success. In selection for Honors programs 
dependence has been upon previous scholastic performance and scores on vari- 
ous types of ability and achievement tests, supplemented by interviews and 
faculty recommendations. We are all aware, however, that even with the utmost 
care in the use of the indicators errors are made. We admit students to programs 
who do not do well and miss some who should be in. Obviously either better 
measures of known factors or other factors in academic achievement must be 


sought. 


14 Ibid. (mimeo hed version), pp. 62-65. 
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Research is going forward on both fronts. Important new knowledge about 
intelligence and ability and the means of testing for them is being developed, 
notably by the research staff of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
However, the greatest departure from traditional approaches is in the work of 
those studying the nonintellective factors associated with high intellectual 
achievement. 

Researchers such as Paul Heist and Harold Webster are concerned to show 
that nonintellectual motivational and personality factors not only play a large 
role in intellectual achievement but can be measured and used to differentiate 
among students of equal measured ability."° Knowledge of these differences may 
be very important in devising educational programs for different types of stu- 
dents. Heist and Webster, for example, have found that among students of 
equally high ability, some personality types “never gain much in the seminar 
situation” while others benefit greatly. This leads them to ask whether students 
would “be better off in an environment consisting predominantly of peers who 
have attitudes and interests more like their own.” 

Before this question can be answered, more research is called for on the 
degree of diversity which produces the best environment for the pursuit of 
excellence and on the personality attributes that are correlated with high achieve- 
ment and creativity. 

However, Heist and Webster do say that “where the trend is already toward 
greater selection or concentration of highly capable students, we would encour- 
age greater consideration of additional personality or motivation variables.” 
Sanford envisions a time when 


. we will know what conditions determine growth in various areas of the 
person and different educational programs will be presented according to 
the developmental status of the individual student. Colleges will then 
select the students whom they can help the most rather than compete for 
students who can help them.” 


In another paper, Heist notes that while the desired relationship between 
institution and student can be most quickly achieved by changing the compo- 
sition of the student body, “for a majority of institutions this may seem virtually 
impossible. Therefore, special attention to differential treatment of students 
within institutions merits particular attention.”” 

To make this differential treatment most effective there must be an under- 
standing of the needs of different types of students and of the ways various 
institutional arrangements respond to or affect those needs. Robert Pace and 
George Stern at Syracuse University, in their concept of needs and press, have 


developed a conceptual basis for the analysis of this relationship between stu- 
dent and inst+tution. 


16 « ‘Differential Characteristics of Student a ¢ _ sngipatien for Selection and Study of Undergraduates,” 
Selection and Educational Differentiation. yoy of a conference held May 25-97, 1959. ( Berkeley, 
California: Field Service Center and Center ye Study of Higher Education, 1959), pp. 91-106. 

17 “The Osean of Maturity of Personality in College,” Selection and Educat ional Differentiation, 


18 1S aplication tions for Institutional Research of Studies on Student Characteristics,” R. G. Axt and H. T. Sprague 
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Need refers to the characteristics of students; press to the corresponding 
aspects of the institutional environment. People have different levels of need 
for such things as understanding, achievement, independence, play, order, etc. 
Different environments exert pressures, or press, in ways which reward certain 
kinds of behavior. Stern has developed an Activities Index® to measure person- 
ality needs, and he and Pace have developed a parallel inventory of environ- 
mental press, the College Characteristics Index.” Using these instruments they 
have found wide variation in the press profiles of different institutions and some 
correlation between the needs profile of the student body and the press of the 
institution. Further research is required to determine what relationship of needs 
and press is best for achieving desirable educational results. 

Newcomb has wondered whether the approach of Stern and Pace might 
be applied to the study of the internal substructure of a complex institution.” 
If so, it might prove useful also in the study of Honors programs. The needs of 
students in a program might be compared with the press of the program and 
with the needs of average students and of students with equal qualifications who 
do not choose to accept the Honors opportunity. Measurement of the relation- 
ship between needs and press might even be used as an indicator of the success 
of the program. 

On the basis of his investigations to date Pace has concluded that “evidence 
seems to say that we can and do shape students in our own image. To the 
extent that we make the college image clear we doubtless attract students who 
like the image and who are perhaps most responsive to our influence.” 

The way to sharpen the college image is not by concentration on such 
matters as class size, teaching loads, instructional cost or scores on admission 
tests. These he says 


. are not very important in themselves, The real significance in such 
small phenomena, and the clue to their meaning, lies in the relationships 
between them. Do they add-up to some dominant direction? Or is their 
possible influence dissipated through isolation and lack of reinforcement 
for the rest of the college environment? 

Both the college environment and the college student can be viewed 
as a system in tension. Some of the pieces may work partly, but not 
totally, against others. More of the pieces may build upon others in a 
cumulative force. The shape or pattern of the pieces defines the character 
of the whole. And the vitality of this character probably arises from the 
stress within the system. So too the vitality of the educational process 
probably arises from the stress between the college environment and the 
college student.” 


19 Genes G. Stern, ge a Index — Preliminary Manual (Syracuse: Psychological Research Center, Syra- 
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Along similar lines Jacob says: 


I have wondered whether a teacher in the liberal arts should not 
concentrate upon introducing as many situations of discord as possible into 
his students’ experience. Perhaps the institution itself could build a stu- 
dent body which would have the germs of discord within it. A student 
might then have a chance to come smack up against another person who 
profoundly challenged the assumptions on which he had built his general 
pattern of values. Of course, today’s student has developed a defense 
against this. I think his tolerance makes it extremely difficult for the 
technique of discord to work.” 


Honors programs can create the conditions desired by Pace and Jacob. 
Properly conceived, they sharpen the “image” of the college; their elements 
can “add up” to some “dominant direction”; they can create a “cumulative 
force” and produce the kind of fertile tensions — the “discord” — necessary to 
the vitality of the educational process. 


CONCLUSION 


We think it is clear from the studies cited in this article that many signi- 
ficant ideas for Honors have already emerged from the research of social 
scientists. When it is considered that none of the studies mentioned was done 
on Honors programs, it can be anticipated that even more useful results will 
come as research is directed to programs themselves, 

But Honors programs will not be the sole beneficiary of such research. It 
was stated during the SSRC conference referred to above that “opportunities 
for actual experimentation in higher education are rare and when chances do 
arise they ought not to be overlooked.”* Honors programs are one of those 
chances. They offer rich material for studies of such subjects as peer groups, 
the effects of diversity and homogeneity, and the success of varied curricular 
and institutional arrangements for achieving educational objectives. The ICSS 
has called this to the attention of the scholars in the field and, having met with 
interested response, hopes before too long to have reports on their studies. 

We trust that persons associated with Honors programs will welcome such 
research efforts whenever they promise to throw light on the complex task in 


which we are all engaged and will encourage similar research by social scien- 
tists on their own campuses, 





23 § on the College Student, supra. p. 38. 
24 The po College and Student Personality, supra. p. 60. 











MEDICINE and the TALENTED STUDENT 


New Approaches to Pre-professtonal and Professional Education 





A serious decline in the caliber of medical students is beginning to worry observers in American 
education and medicine—The New York Times. 


The medical program is set to the slowness and intellectual activity of the least able 
but passable student. The abler student marks time while the tail-end catches up with him. I 
was shocked two years ago when a small group of able freshmen told me that they found the first 
year of medical school less stimulating intellectually than the last year of college. Education, to 
attract and hold the best minds, must be stimulating and challenging. If we accept college grades 
as at least one index of the best mind, medicine is not attracting the same quality it did just ten 
years ago.'—Robert A. Moore, President of the State University of New York Downstate Medical 
Center. 


Medicine is finding increased competition for the pool of top ranking students because it no 
longer occupies the unique position as a profession which it held in the past and shared largely 
only with law and the ministry. The professional opportunities open to the college graduate are now 
much broader and provide the prestige, intellectual satisfactions and financial rewards com- 
parable to those offered by medicine. As the scientific and technological bases of our existence 
further broaden, we can anticipate only increased competition from engineering schools and gradu- 
ate programs outside of medicine for the relatively ever less adequate pool of good students—John 
A. D. Cooper and Moody E. Prior, Northwestern University Medical School.” 


In order to attract and hold talented 


and the total period of training has be- 
students, medical schools have been ex- 


come inordinately long. There have been 








perimenting with Honors and other spe- 
cial programs. Several of these have been 
reported in previous issues of this news- 
letter® and others with different ap- 
proaches are included in this issue. 

The source of the problem facing the 
medical schools, and nearly every other 
professional school, is the rapidly ex- 
panding accumulation of knowledge in 
the professional field itself and in the 
sciences basic to the profession. In con- 
sequence, professional education has 
become increasingly compartmentalized 


changes, too, in the concept of the role 
of the professional in modern society, 
with a corresponding demand for broad- 
ening the professional training in hu- 
manities and the behavioral sciences. All 
these and other developments are lead- 
ing to reconsideration of established 
programs leading to professional degrees. 

The preceding paragraph is general- 
ized from a statement by Drs, Cooper 
and Prior whose article on the Medical 
School Program at Northwestern Univer- 
sity appears elsewhere in this issue. 


1In 1950-51, about forty percent of the medical school entrants had A averages; by 1957-58 the number had de- 


creased to eighteen, Sr, 
2See below, 
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Their solution to the problems of medi- 
cal education may itself be generalized 
for other professions. Starting with tal- 
ented high school students who have had 
Honors and advanced placement work 
in high school, Northwestern has adopt- 
ed a special pre-professional program 
for the first two years of college designed 
to lay the foundation both for the stu- 
dent’s professional training, which be- 
gins in the junior year, and for his con- 
tinued liberal education during the 
period of his professional education. 
This program parallels the development 
of general Honors in conjunction with 
departmental Honors programs in four- 
* year liberal arts programs. Other Honors 
devices employed in the liberal arts 
phase of the medical program are semi- 
nars and the abandonment of grades. 

An additional advantage of the North- 
western program is that by assuring the 
entering college student of admission to 
medical school the usual baleful compe- 
tition for grades and the attendant inse- 
curity of the premedical years are re- 
duced. Instead of a contest whose reward 
is admission to medical school, the pre- 
medical program becomes part of a con- 
tinuous program of intellectual and pro- 
fessional development. 

Critics of this approach are certain to 
point out that it seems to threaten the 
hard-won gains in establishing the lib- 
eral arts as a vital part of the education 
of professional men. Those who adopt 
such programs will therefore be under 
special obligation to avoid so subordinat- 
ing the liberal arts to professional train- 
ing that they lose their liberalizing 
character and become merely a phase 
of vocational education. By designing 


its program for superior students who 
are already advanced in their liberal 
education before entering college, North- 
western hopes to avoid this danger. 

It is also important that in the effort to 
gain time the student not be placed un- 
der constant pressure to do only what is 
“essential” for his career. All students, 
and particularly the best, need time for 
maturation of their capacities, time for 
the sequential development of basic con- 
cepts, insights and skills, time for con- 
templation and, most of all, time to ex- 
plore lines of inquiry which become at- 
tractive in themselves without regard 
to their eventual professional utility. 

Abbreviating the length of professional 
education is more likely to promote the 
achievement of excellence if it is found- 
ed on the premise of the Northwestern 
program; namely, that since it is in any 
case “impossible to impart the entire con- 
tent of medical and surgical science to 
the student, the aim <iivuld be to put 
him in a position to complete his educa- 
tion throughout the remainder of his 
life.” In other words, it is only the formal 
phase of professional education that is 
shortened; the whole education is con- 
ceived as a life-long process, a concep- 
tion shared by all Honors programs. 

But such experiments as Northwest- 
ern’s may find that success in the diffi- 
cult effort to combine a_ general 
liberal education with the medical de- 
gree will depend on how effectively an 
Honors approach is imbedded in the 
first two years of the program. The 
Arkansas program, presented below, 
shows the possibility of such close liaison 
between Honors programs in the lib- 
eral arts and in the medical school. 
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A NEW PROGRAM 
IN MEDICAL 
EDUCATION AT 
NCRTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY’ 


JOHN A. D. COOPER 
AND 
MOODY E. PRIOR’ 


In the fall of 1961 Northwestern will 
inaugurate an integrated program of 
medical education for a pilot group of 
highly talented students entering from 
high school. Those accepted into the 
program will be given the opportunity 
to complete work for the M.D. degree 
in a minimum period of six years. The 
first two years will be spent on the 
Evanston campus of the University and 
the last four years in the Medical School 
in Chicago. 

The formulation of the new program 
was the final result of a series of deliber- 
ations begun in 1956 by a Committee 
with representation from the College of 
Liberal Arts and the Medical School.’ 

The Committee focused its attention 
on the relationship of the undergraduate 


1Extracts from a longer article to 
a ey pecs program are si 
%The members from the Co! 


of the College of Liberal Arts; 
, who was chairman of the 


a4 


to the professional portion of the medical 
course. The starting point of its deliber- 
ations was the supposition that in the 
light of the magnitude and complexity of 
the modern developments in medicine, 
confining attention to the traditional four 
years of medical school was too limited. 
At the present time also there is only a 
loose and general relevance between the 
undergraduate and the medical school 
program—in fact, many medical edu- 
cators question the desirability or value 
of some of the specific demands of the 
usual premedical program while insist- 
ing on the great value of general 
education courses. 


THE AIMS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 


The Committee first examined the aims 
of medical education. The objective of a 
basic medical education is, simply, to 
make a good physician. In view of the 
range of general and specialized profes- 
sional activities which are open to a 
man with medical training, it is more ac- 
curate to say that a basic medical educa- 
tion must give the student a foundation 
on which he can build for a wide variety 
of opportunities which medicine offers 
in patient care, teaching and research. 
Mastery of the total learning for a pro- 
fession has never been more than a re- 
motely attainable goal, but in the present 
state of knowledge it is more impossible 
than ever. The formal medical curricu- 
lum can serve only as a brief and inten- 
sive part of the total continuing educa- 
tional effort of the individual. The base 
on which the student erects his educa- 


be published in the January issue of the Journal of Medical Education. 
development of the program was aided by support from the John and M 
of the program has been made possible by — from 
to those in 


The 
. Markle Foundation. Establishment 


the Commonwealth Fund. Some of the elements in the 
gram of medical education which went into effect at the 
a — University in 1959. For details see the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine Catalogue (1960-61), 


Coo) is Professor of Biochemistry and Associate Dean of the Medical School, and Dr. Prior is Professor 
of English and Dean of the Graduate School, at Northwestern University. 
llege were Irving Klotz, Professor of Chemistry, and J. Lyndon Shanley, Associate Dean 
from the Medical School, George Yacorzynski, Professor of P: chology in the De- 
ent of Neurology and Psychiatry, Ralph E. Dolkart, Associate Professor ot Medicine, . Cooper and 




















tion for medicine must be the under- 
standing of the relevant disciplines not 
as collections of facts and formulas but 
as ways of thinking with organized struc- 
tures of their own. Emphasis must be 
placed on a fundamental core of infor- 
mation and not on encyclopedic erudi- 
tion, on the integration of seemingly 
unrelated facts, on the development of 
critical thought and observation, on the 
appreciation of scientific method. If the 
course of study is successful, it will de- 
velop in the student an inquisitive atti- 
tude and a lasting desire to build upon 
the foundations of his education. 

The undergraduate program which 


‘emerged from these considerations 


was a continuous program of medical 
study designed for only a limited num- 
ber of talented students — probably 
twenty-five — who, on the basis of their 
high school preparation, could qualify 
for advanced work in the physical sci- 
ences, mathematics and possibly the 
humanities. Since both the Medical 
School and the College admissions of- 
ficers will have reviewed the applica- 
tions, the freshmen will have virtually 
achieved admission to the Medical 
School, They will be relieved therefore 
of the anxiety of demonstrating their 
qualification for medical study and can 
approach their years in college not as 
a contest to win admission to medical 
schools but as part of a continuous pro- 
gram which will lead in six years to the 
M.D. and which, hopefully, will not be 
impoverished for having gained at least 
one year, 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


The students will spend the first two 
years in the College of Liberal Arts on 
the Evanston campus. One-half of the 
program will be in the sciences, in 
courses which are completely redesigned 
for this purpose. During the first year 
there will be a combined physics and 


mathematics course which will approach 
physics from the viewpoint of the Holton 
text developed at Harvard. Concurrent 
with physics and related to it will be a 
course in general chemistry. This course 
will build on the knowledge gained by 
the student in high school chemistry and 
cover material from both organic and 
inorganic chemistry. A course somewhat 
on this order is already in effect for a 
special group of freshmen students in 
the University, and experience indicates 
that this approach furnishes an excellent 
background in chemistry for qualified 
students. 

During the second year the course in 
chemistry would continue, with the em- 
phasis directed toward aspects of physi- 
cal chemistry which are of interest in 
biclogical systems and toward the spe- 
cial organic chemistry of compounds of 
biological importance. The course in 
biology will be given during the second 
year rather than the first. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible to take advan- 
tage of the material already derived from 
the courses in physics and chemistry in 
a more advanced and sophisticated ap- 
proach, with emphasis directed toward 
quantitative aspects of the subject. Evo- 
lution, developmental biology and gen- 
eral physiology will be given promi- 
nence, and descriptive biology and clas- 
sification will be greatly reduced. 

The other half of the student’s course 
work during the first two years will be 
devoted to the arts, humanities and be- 
havioral sciences. It is expected that the 
high school preparation of many of these 
students will qualify them for advanced 
level work in English and in a foreign 
language, The only other course required 
will be an interdisciplinary course in the 
behavioral sciences, already developed, 
which considers the basic constructs and 
approaches of psychology, sociology and 
anthropology. 

The merits and the probable success 








of such a program cannot be considered 
apart from the quality and the prepara- 
tion of the students who will be selected 
for it. Its design was influenced by the 
progress which has been made in many 
good high schools in providing college- 
level courses and Honors programs for 
talented students, For such students, the 
first two years of the integrated program 
would bring them to a higher level of 
academic accomplishment within two 
years than would be the case for the 
average college student who followed 
the courses usually available to him dur- 
ing the same period of time. 


PREPARATION FOR MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Although the Committee strongly be- 
lieved that at the end of these two years 
the students who had successfully fol- 
lowed the program would be well pre- 
pared to enter the Medical School, it 
did not pretend that these two years 
were the equivalent of a bachelor’s de- 
gree program, and it gave serious 
thought to the deficiencies which must 
be taken into account and if possible 
compensated for. 

On the scientific portion, the Commit- 
tee was satisfied that the two-year se- 
quence was a considerable improvement 
over the scientific preparation of most 
students who enter medical school with 
the conventional premedical program. 
One problem which the Committee had 
to meet was the understandable reluc- 
tance of the College to provide courses 
of a service nature to the professional 
schools. The decision to adopt the new 
courses was partly due to the conviction 
of some of the scientific faculty that 
from the standpoint of sciences them- 
selves the new courses might have some- 
thing to offer to college students and 
that the experiences of giving them 
might prove valuable in a broader sense 
as an experiment in education in sci- 
ence. Moreover, these courses will be 
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only the foundation. The education in 
science will continue in the medical pro- 
gram, and it is expected that the later 
courses will be approached in the same 
spirit as those of the first two years. 

In the social sciences, the student will 
have the opportunity to continue with 
electives after the first interdisciplinary 
course. But in any event, study of the 
behavioral sciences will not end with 
the first two years since all modern medi- 
cal programs acknowledge the impor- 
tance of the behavioral sciences and 
make provision for advanced study in 
them. 

In one area, however, the Committee 
recognized a deficiency for which there 
was no later provision. This was in the 
humanities. The graduates of a liberal 
arts college enjoy a clear advantage here, 
especially wheu, in addition to the lack 
of later opportunity, we take into ac- 
count the shortness of the stay in col- 
lege of the students in the new program, 
and their relative youth at the end of 
the two-year portion. 

However, in the Committee’s thinking 
there was no irrevocable separation be- 
tween the parts of the total six-year 
program, and it considered the possi- 
bility of remedying this defect by pro- 
viding for later study in the humanities. 
It was apparent that the third and fourth 
year would not allow for any additional 
courses beyond those required for the 
professional degree, and it was also ap- 
parent that once these students became 
engrossed in their medical studies the 
usual pattern of course discipline would 
be inappropriate. 

The program finally approved by the 
Committee provides for weekly seminars 
in a variety of areas in the humanities 
during the fifth and sixth years. There 
will be discussions; attendance will be 
required, but there will be no credit and 
no grades will be given. It is expected 
that the maturity of the students and the 
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perspective acquired by their medical 
studies will make this humanistic ap- 
proach more valuable to these students 
than it would have been at an earlier 
stage. Experience along these lines with 
informal groups of medical students has 
encouraged these convictions. 


FLEXIBILITY 


The Committee at Northwestern early 
decided that any plan of integration 
which it ultimately agreed upon should 
not in any way compromise students 
following the usual course of prepara- 
tion from gaining admission to the pro- 
gram in medicine. They may be admit- 
- ted to the third year of the new program 
after three or four years of college study. 

The Committee also was convinced 
that the program should not be so rigid 
as to operate as a handicap to the stu- 
dent who had perhaps made too early a 


choice of profession. The plan offers 
considerable flexibility to the student 
and does not unalterably commit him 
to medicine. At the end of two years the 
student may continue in the College for 
a B.A. degree or after four years he can 
leave the program, enter graduate school 
and work for an advanced degree in one 
of the basic sciences. Many in the group 
will probably choose to work for a com- 
bined Ph.D.-M.D. degree which can be 
completed in nine years after graduation 
from high school—one more than the 
usual length of the traditional premedical 
and medical programs leading to the 
M.D. degree. 

It is hoped that this new program will 
not only attract more talented students 
into medicine, but also to medical teach- 
ing and research, areas which face in- 
creasing shortages as research expands 
and new medical schools are developed. 





... If any one thing is clear at the present time, it is that our college and university 
students differ widely in intellectual ability and ambition. A routine which keeps the 
average student busy simply wastes the time of the keenest. These latter can read 
through their text books the first two or three weeks of the semester and, if they are 
faithful attendants on their classes and other academic exercises, they can make a 
passable showing in their courses by doing no work at all during the greater part 
of the college year. If they are docile and obedient, they will continue to do a certain 
amount of work, and they will be rewarded by Phi Beta Kappa keys and other marks 
of distinction at Commencement time. If they are so constructed as to have a certain 
feeling of contempt for this attitude of docility and for what is to them mere academic 
“busy work,” they spend their time in our highly developed college activities—possibly 
one is constrained to admit, without much detriment to their intellectual development. 

It is a very bad thing for any young person in the course of his education not to 
be pushed to the limit of his abilities; it is only by working as hard as he can that he 
learns how hard he can work. But it is no solution of the problem for students of the 
type here discussed to be given merely a larger quantity of work of the same sort. . . . 

The solution of this problem . . . which is now being worked out in nearly a 
hundred American*colleges and universities is . . . the system of what is beginning to 
be called “Honors courses.” 

From Honors Courses in American Colleges 
Universities, prepared in 1925 by Frank 
Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore College, 

for the National Research Council and pub- 
lished in its Bulletin, Number 52 (April, 1925). 
The booklet includes brief descriptions of 
upperclass Honors work at ninety-three colleges 
and universities. 
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PREMEDICAL 

AND 

MEDICAL SCHOOL 
HONORS PROGRAMS 
AT THE 
UNIVERSITY 

OF ARKANSAS 


FROM UNIVERSITY OF 
ARKANSAS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A program to prepare carefully select- 
ed students for careers in medical re- 
search and academic medicine has been 
established by the School of Medicine 
of the University of Arkansas. 

The purpose of the program is to 
broaden and deepen both the student’s 
knowledge of his field of medicine and 
his general educational background. To 
achieve this double purpose the School 
of Medicine program has been developed 
in conjunction with the Honors program 
in the College of Arts and Sciences and 
a combined degree is offered. In the Col- 
lege the Honors work may be in any 
department, not just in those directly 
related to medicine.’ 

A premedical student with a 3.0 aver- 
age may become a candidate for Honors 
during the second term of his sopho- 


give support to a ous | — that concentration on pre- 
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more year and no later than after four 
weeks of the first semester of his junior 
year. His program is worked out with 
his Honors Committee, which consists 
of at least his departmental Honors ad- 
viser, a second member of the depart- 
ment, a member from a related depart- 
ment, the student’s premedical adviser 
and a member of the Honors Council. 
The program followed by the student 
varies depending upon his needs and the 
requirements of the particular depart- 
ment in which he does his work, but the 
Honors Council must approve all work. 
Programs generally include special read- 
ing, research projects or other appropri- 
ate studies. Honors candidates are re- 
quired to do a higher level of work than 
that normally required for a degree, and, 
in addition, are encouraged to substitute 
independent work for some of the nor- 
mal course requirements. At the end of 
the junior year the student’s Honors 
Committee makes its recommendations 
on the degree of Honors the student has 
earned. The recommendation is based 
on an oral examination over the Honors 
studies completed and on other forms 
of evaluation required by the depart- 
ment. However, the degree is not award- 
ed until after successful completion of 
the Medical School Honors Program. 
The program in the Medical School 
requires a minimum of the equivalent 
of six months’ full-time effort in addi- 
tion to work applied toward the M.D. 
degree. The major requirement is com- 
pletion of a research project and thesis 
which is defended in an oral examina- 
tion. The regulations governing the 
preparation of the thesis are similar to 


1The findings of a Harvard University survey of Harvard College graduates attending American medical schools 
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those for the Master of Science degree, 
which may also be awarded if the stu- 
dent fulfills the appropriate depart- 
mental requirements. 

The Honors candidate has a major 
adviser, selected by the Honors Commit- 
tee, who works out his program with 
him, His progress is periodically re- 
viewed by the Committee, which may 
drop a student who is_ considered 
unsatisfactory. 

At commencement the student who 


in the College and in the School of 
Medicine receives a joint degree, for 
example: Honors in Art and Medicine, 
or High Honors in Chemistry and Medi- 
cine. Different grades of Honors may be 
earned in the two fields, but only stu- 
dents in the Honors program may re- 
ceive their M.D. degrees with Honors. 

The program is supported in part by 
a training grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Health. While the candidate is 
devoting full time to the program he 


has successfully completed Honors work may receive $200 per month. 


TWO ADDITIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


A program for collaboration between medicine and the social sciences has been 
| ‘established in the STANFORD UNIVERSITY School of Medicine under the direction 
| of Edmund H. Volkart, Professor of Sociology. It is supported in part by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. The program’s objectives are: 

1. To achieve the systematic incorporation of relevant behavioral concepts and 
methods into the medical curriculum. 

2. To encourage some medical students to undertake specialized work in social 
science while pursuing the M.D. degree. 

3. To provide more adequate preparation of social scientists who intend to spe- 
cialize in the field of health. 

4. To encourage joint medical-behavioral research. 

5. To prepare teaching materials to be used in interdisciplinary education. 

To achieve these objectives a number of social scientists have been appointed to 
| the faculty of the medical school. In addition to teaching and lecturing in their fields 
| to medical students, they meet regularly with other members of the medical faculty to 

discuss common areas of concern in the curriculum and in the experience of the 
medical students. 

Thus far all first-year and senior medical students have been brought into regular 
and sustained contact with social science. Five medical students are going more deeply 
into social science approaches to medical problems, and five graduate students from 
the social sciences have been enabled to participate actively-in medical settings. Re- 
search plans and projects across disciplinary lines are coming into being, and new 
avenues of teaching and research are being explored. 


An experimental preclinical program designed to develop a greater depth of major 
interest among a small group of outstanding medical students has been established on 
the Bloomington campus of INDIANA UNIVERSITY. The program provides for 
three instead of the usual two years of preclinical work during which time the student 
does concurrent graduate work toward an M.A. degree in any preclinical subject or 

in any department of the College of Arts and Sciences. The program opens up avenues 
to the eventual completion of the M.D. or the Ph.D. degrees or both without conflict 
or duplication of work. It is anticipated that it will help develop closer links between 
medicine and the behavioral sciences and, in general, relate medical studies more 
closely to the other areas in the graduate school. The director is Douglas A. MacFadyen 
of the School of Medicine at Bloomington. 








ICSS VISITS 





Observations and Comments 


J. W. COHEN 


The following impressions are based 
upon experience during visits to more 
than twenty-five campuses.* 

1. I was impressed anew with the 
importance of appropriate consultation 
with students both prior to the inaugu- 
ration of Honors programs and while 
a program is being developed. Stu- 
dents realize their stake in the pro- 
gram and judge well both what is needed 
and how it is being planned and carried 
out. Those whom I met stressed the 
need for more interdepartmental offer- 
ings and better counseling. They urged 
the importance of being in selected 
groups, of visibility of programs, and of 
approaches which generate genuine dis- 
cussion. Always they responded affirma- 
tively to the three points so well made 


by a North Carolina student, Norton 
Tennille, in the January, 1959, issue of 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENT, when he 
said that the Honors student looks for- 
ward in his classes to a dialogue, a threat 
and a vision. Even where there is as yet 
no program, I found students reacting 
favorably to the distillation of Honors 
experience contained in the ICSS 
fourteen features of a full Honors pro- 
gram. 

In view of these considerations it 
might be advisable to add the following 
as another point: 


Establish a committee of students 
within each program to serve as 
liaison between the Honors students 
and the Honors committee or coun- 
cil. Keep them fully informed on 
the program as it developes and 
elicit their cooperation. 


2. In colleges without Honors pro- 
grams I continued to hear references to 
the dropout rate among students—“thirty- 
five percent survive to the senior year,” 
said one dean—and the evidence from 
students indicates that the junior and 
senior years are more exciting to them 


* ICSS Visits Joseph W. Cohen‘s most recent itineraries started September 23 with two women’s 





colleges, Queens College (North Carolina) and Winthrop College, The South Carolina College for 
Women, where he was consulted by the Committee of a newly established Honors program, ad- 
dressed the faculty, and gave an Honors convocation address to the student body. He visited Wil- 
liam and Mary in Norfolk and in Williamsburg, and led a conference on Honors at Virginia State 
College to which nine other institutions in the vicinity had sent representatives (see note below, 
page 22. 

In New York he visited and consulted with Columbia University School of General Studies, 
City College of New York, Queens College, Brooklyn College and New York University. He then 
visited the state universities of Maine, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New Hampshire and five 
private institutions: Wesleyan, Amherst, Harvard, Radcliffe and Tufts. He consulted in New York 
with Dean William Cadbury, Chairman of the newly established CCOS (College Committee on 
Outstanding Students) and wound up his itinerary at New Paltz, New York, where he met with 
the Committee on Honors of the State University of New York, which embraces forty-six insti- 
tutions. 

After returning to Boulder on October 20, he left again on October 25 to participate in The 
American Assembly's Regional Conference near St. Louis, October 27 to 30. The theme was 
“The Federal Government and Higher Education.’ While in the region he visited St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Washington University, and the Universities of Missouri, Kansas and Kansas City. 

During November N. D. Kurland spoke on Honors at Colorado State University. Professor 
Cohen visited Colorado College and the University of Denver. He participated in the annual 
meeting of the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools at Missoula, Montana. 
While there he met with persons interested in Honors at the University of Montana, and on the 
way from Boulder stopped at Eastern Montana College of Education. 








precisely because their fellow students 
are such survivors. 

8. A dean affirmed that the ICSS had 
effectively convinced the country of the 
validity of the fourteen points. “We 
should now go on from these,” he said, 
“to the inner problems of their fruitful 
exploitation.” 

4. It is striking when a small liberal 
arts college of highest quality like Wes- 
leyan University finds it both desirable 
and feasible to work out such an innova- 
tion as “The College Plan.” The aim is 
to create better interdisciplinary cli- 
mates and to achieve more intimate com- 
munities of faculty and students. Even- 


* tually Wesleyan will be a federation of 


small colleges. There will be a report in 
a future newsletter. 

5. Four of the institutions visited were 
among the fourteen receiving Ford 
grants for three-year M.A. programs de- 
signed to improve the preparation of 
college teachers.’ There is considerable 
variety in these programs. One univer- 
sity limits its program to the humanities, 
another to the social sciences, and still 
another will be all-inclusive and lead to 
the M.A. or M.S. with Honors. The evi- 
dence is that programs developed under 
the grant will lead to close interrelations 
between Honors programs and the cur- 
ricula of graduate schools. The grant 
has already made possible the appoint- 
ment of an Honors director at one insti- 
tution. 

6. The University of Kansas has em- 
phatically embodied the ICSS concep- 
tion of an early start to Honors by 
having some students come to the uni- 
versity for a full eight-week summer ses- 
sion immediately after graduation from 
high school. 

7. There is growing interest in 


1 See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October, 1960 


26. 
2 See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (December, 1959) 19. 


making study abroad a facet of Honors 
programs. 

8. The freshman seminar program at 
Harvard, established last year,’ will soon 
be reported on in detail. Deeply im- 
pressive is the thoroughness with which 
the experience of faculty and students is 
being canvassed and the extraordinary 
care with which those who taught the 
seminars have been analyzing them. 

9. A philosopher at one college, al- 
though strongly favoring the Honors ap- 
proach, expressed the fear that the grow- 
ing trend toward Honors programs from 
the grades through to the university 
may portend an elitist development in 
American culture. “If so,” he said, “it 
would be a threat to the democratic 
spirit which has pervaded American edu- 
cation and life up till now.” The im- 
pressive thing is that so many on the 
inside of such programs refuse to agree 
that there is a basis for such fear. The 
matter well deserves continuing explor- 
ation. 

10. The most powerful single factor 
furthering Honors programs is the exist- 
ence of top academic administrators who 
understand their meaning and potential 
impact and who are convinced of their 
claims to priority in the drive for quality. 
They know how to enlist dedicated par- 
ticipation by the best of the faculty. 

11. Alan Waterman, director of the 
National Science Foundation, in reply 
to a question of mine at a session of The 
American Assembly, said that the N.S.F. 
would be very much interested in pro- 
posals for financial assistance to Honors 
undertakings in the sciences — whether 
for majors or for non-majors of Honors 
caliber. Discussion at the Assembly in- 
cluded considerable reference to federal 
aid for Honors programs. 
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notes and comments 


A SMALL HONORS CONFERENCE 


The intensity of interest in Honors in the country suggests to the ICSS the use- 
fulness to groups of neighboring institutions of small, one-day conferences like the 
following: 

Representatives from nine colleges in Virginia and North Carolina participated in 
a Regional Conference on the Superior Student at the Norfolk Division of Virginia 
State College on Wednesday, September 28, 1960. 

The meeting was organized by H. A. Marshall of Virginia State College on the 
occasion of a visit to Norfolk by J. W. Cohen of the ICSS. Interest in such a meeting on 
Honors programs was generated by the Southern University-ICSS Conference in Baton 
Rouge last February.* 

Professor Cohen spent the day in consultation with the participants at the Con- 
ference. He emphasized the importance of identifying students of above average ability 
in every institution and developing challenging programs of instruction for them. The 
representatives reported on current programs at their institutions and discussed formula- 
tion of new programs for superior students. 

Persons attending the Conference included G. T. Kyle, Dean of the Undergraduate 
School, North Carolina State College; Charles Lyons, Dean of the College, and George 
Walker, Elizabeth City State Teachers College; W. H. Robinson, Director, Teacher 
Education, and P. S. Campbell, Hampton Institute; Horace Davis, Shaw University; 
Robert B. Johnson, Virginia Union University; George Breathett, Bennett College; J. W. 
Wallace and R. R. McDaniel, Virginia State College; Joseph Jones, Jr., St. Augustine’s 
College; L. B. Brooks, Provost, W. F. Brazziel, Coordinator of General Education, and 
other members of Norfolk Division, Virginia State College. 

A brief report on the Conference has been prepared by Mr. Marshall. 

® 


RECOMMENDED: FEDERAL AID TO HONORS PROGRAMS 


St. Louis University and the American Assembly held a conference October 27-30 
near St. Louis on the subject, “The Federal Government and Higher Education.” The 
discussions included frequent reference to the importance of adequate provisions for 
talented students and to possible federal support for Honors programs. As a result the 
final report of the meeting included the following among the guides for future federal 
participation in higher education: 

Since it is particularly in the public interest to discover and identify the 
upper levels of talented and able young people and to provide them with the 
best possible education, the federal government should provide continuing 
support for appropriate programs such as Honors programs throughout the 
nation. 

In addition, the Assembly generally agreed that: 


Institutions of higher education should concentrate their efforts on those 
who have the capacity to profit from higher education and are well-motivated 
to pursue it. On the latter point, it was strongly recommended that an in- 
creased effort should be made to identify students of good potential and to ac- 
quaint them with the advantages of higher education as early as possible dur- 
ing their pre-college education. 


*For the report of the Conference, see the entire April, 1960, issue of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS — Public Colleges and Universities 


“Undergraduate Honors Programs at the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS” is the 
title of a twenty-eight page information booklet prepared by the Director of the Honors 
Program, R. E. JOHNSON, for the use of students, advisers and counselors. It includes 
1). an introduction on “The Purpose and Scope of Undergraduate Honors Programs,” 
2) descriptions of special educational opportunities both for undergraduates and for 
high school students in nearly all the schogls and colleges on the Urbana campus, as 
well as at the Chicago Undergraduate Division and Professional Colleges, 3) informa- 
tion on scholarships and other financial aids, 4) a summary of the forms of recognition 
given for excellence in scholarship, and 5) a statement on the relationship of under- 
graduate Honors programs to graduate and professional study.*® 


Another brochure from Illincis describes the Honors Program in the COLLEGE 
OF ENGINEERING. It’s aim is to recognize and encourage excellence in the scholar- 
ship of outstanding undergraduate students. The program provides for a maximum of 
curricular flexibility, additional opportunities for advancement, individual selection of 
ema and experienced guidance through personal contacts with interested faculty 
members. 

The program is carried out primarily by the various instructional departments under 
the guidance of a College-wide committee composed largely of departmental repre- 
sentatives. Close coordination is also maintained with the University Program for the 
Edmund J. James Scholars and with other Honors plans, whether departmental or 
college-sponsored. 

In the freshman year, added counseling by an Honors adviser is the initial step 
toward improving course selection and planning. Special sections are available and 
special course offerings will be developed as they are needed. Honors candidates are 
encouraged and assisted in finding their most efficient levels of study, both through 
taking proficiency examinations for credit wherever they are prepared to do so, and 
through exemption from the usual prerequisites for higher-level courses. 

After the first year, Honors students are encouragéd to substitute advanced or 
special courses for standard ones in the curriculum, again with prerequisites waived, in 
both technical and nontechnical or liberal arts fields. The aim is to develop for each 
student a strong and coherent group of required and elective courses which are best 
suited to his abilities and future career needs. 

For seniors and juniors further opportunities for development are presented in 
special seminars, research participation, individual project arrangements, and senior 
theses. Interdisciplinary seminars are especially emphasized, among both departments 
and colleges. These will allow Honors undergraduates access to many of the learning 
possibilities and privileges usually associated with graduate status, and make possible 
close contact with outstanding faculty members both as advisers and as study or re- 
search directors. At the end of each semester, to recognize the Honors group, a Dean’s 
list of participants in the program is compiled and published. 

Commenting on the new program, ALLEN I. ORMSBEE, chairman of the College 
of Engineering Honors Council, writes: 


The members of the faculty who are conducting the Honors program 
seem quite enthusiastic about it and I have high hopes that it will become 
a really significant part of our educational program. The criteria for par- 
ticipation in the program limits the students to approximately the upper 


°For other articles in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT on the University of Illinois programs see the following 
issues: March, 1959, 10; January, 1960, 9; and May-June, 1960, 13. 
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five percent of the engineering student body. We hope that we can develop 
procedures which will not make the grade-point average a holy thing as it 
might have the tendency to become. It is generally felt here that the best 
part of an Honors program is a good advising system and we are confident 
that such a system will develop. 

@ 


The Honors Program at the UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO has received a 
three-year grant of $75,000 from the CARNEGIE CORPORATION.* 


The faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences at the UNIVERSITY OF COLO- 
RADO recently approved the establishment of a new administrative organization for 
its Honors Program. The new administration will have a re-constituted Honors Council, 
an Executive Committee, and three assistant directors, one each from humanities, the 
natural sciences and the social sciences. The Council will consist of a representative 
from each department in the college, five members at large from the college, the 
Provost, the Dean of the College, the Director of Libraries, and the Director and 
Assistant Directors of the General Honors Program. The Executive Committee will 
have five members, four elected by the Council and the Honors Director who will 
serve as Chairman. These administration changes are expected to make a more 
effective liaison between General Honors and the departments. 

The new Executive Committee and departmental heads will review a recent 
study of the Honors Program and make recommendations to the faculty for changes 
in the thirty-year old Program. 

e 

An Honors program has begun this fall at WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION. Although initially for freshmen and sophomores, the program 
will be extended to juniors and seniors in subsequent years. There are special sections 
in general education courses, and Honors colloquia and tutorials. In the latter the 
students will write papers totaling approximately nine thousand words per quarter. 
The topics and readings in two of the colloquia being offered this year, “Darwin and 
the History of Ideas” and “Literature and the Modern World,” are listed in a brochure 
on the program prepared by the Honors Board under the chairmanship of HENRY L. 
ADAMS. 

® 


DAVID HAWKINS, Professor of Philosophy at the UNIVERSITY OF COLO- 
RADO, is visiting professor of Honors this semester at the UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA where he teaches Honors colloquia. 

@ 


A Committee on Honors Program has been appointed at QUEENS COLLEGE 
(New York). The chairman is KONRAD GRIES of the Department of Classical 
Languages. 

e 


A new college and an Honors program will begin together at ALAMEDA STATE 
COLLEGE in California. Departmental Honors programs will be established first in 
the Departments of History and English in the Division of Humanities. As the lower 
division grows it is expected that a general Honors program will be introduced. The 
chairman of the committee which has the responsibility of establishing Honors cur- 
ricula is ARNOLD P. BIELLA, head of the Division of Humanities and an Honors 
graduate from the University of Colorado. 


*See “An All-University Honors Program: the University of New Mexico,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 
(January, 1960) 7. 
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The freshman English course at INDIANA UNIVERSITY has included a program 
for superior students since 1954. Writing on the freshman course in the University of 
North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature (No. 28, 1960), J. ALBERT ROB- 
BINS referred to the superior student program as the “happiest of all our experiments— 
a program that is now thoroughly tried, tested and permanent.” 

Dr. Robbins’ comment on the segregation of superior students deserves attention: 


Our five years’ experience with superior students has made us firm 
believers in segregation. The ordinary sections have not, as some feared, 
been noticeably harmed by our withdrawing from sixty to a hundred superior 
students each semester; and, certainly, these special gsoups are a memorable 
experience for both instructor and student. When, at the end of the semester’s 
work, we ask them if they would enroll in the program, knowing at enroll- 
ment what they now know, from ninety to ninety-five percent of them say 
Yes. In the fall semester we teach these students in classes of from twenty to 
twenty-five, and in the spring semester we offer four seminars limited to 
fifteen students once a week. In these seminars the students catch fire so 
thoroughly and burn so brightly that at the end of one hundred twenty 
minutes, oftentimes, they do not want to go home. . . . We have found, too, 
that since we began our program for superior students, there has been a 
noticeable increase in majors and Honors students, much of it due to the 
special attention given to these exceptional people. 


RICHARD A. JOHNSON, chairman of the Honors Committee in the College of 
Business Administration at the UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON? writes: 


We are delighted with the reception the Honors Program has had among 
our faculty and students. (Their written opinions were solicited and are avail- 
able.) Faculty members who have taught sections of Honors feel this teaching 
experience has been very beneficial in their own academic roles. Students are 
even more enthusiastic. Eight students, in one section of Honors, are register- 
ing for graduate work; only four of fifteen had any such plans before taking 
the course. 


Two new Conjoint Honors Colloquia offered this fall are: 

1. The Influence of Religion, Morality and Ethics upon American Business and 
its Development, by Bayard O. Wheeler, Department of General Business. The ob- 
jectives of the colloquium are to explore the nature of morality and ethics and their 
application to business, and to evaluate their influence upon business conduct. 

2. Contemporary Business Thought, by Myles S. Delano, Department of Account- 
ing, Finance and Statistics. The purpose of this course is to study conflicting view- 
points about what businessmen think and do, and to give some understanding of the 
complex role the modern businessman plays in our society. 

Syllabi and readings for the above courses have been prepared. 


The Department of Sociology and Anthropology at WAYNE STATE UNIVER- 
SITY has inaugurated an independent study and research program for “distinctly 
superior students” in the department. Students will report on the progress of their 
work in bi-weekly pro-seminars. The program is under the direction of LEONARD W. 
MOSS, who is also chairman of the Graduate Committee. 


*For an account of the program see THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (December, 1959) 5. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS — Private Colleges and Universities 


The needs of superior students in independent small colleges will be explored 
at a conference to be held March 26-29, 1961, at Buck Hills Falls, Pennsylvania. The 
conference, made possible by a grant from the CARNEGIE CORPORATION, is being 
planned by a new organization called the COLLEGE COMMITTEE ON OUTSTAND- 
ING STUDENTS (CCOS). The committee members are Hermann R. Muelder, Knox 
College, Parker E. Lichtenstein, Denison University, Ernest A. Strathmann, Pomona 
College, William E. Cadbury, Jr., Haverford College, Chairman. Representatives to 
the conference, invited from some fifty colleges, will exchange ideas on superior 
student programs and investigate further steps to be taken. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE and the COUNCIL FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SMALL COLLEGES have announced jointly a new educational experiment for able 
women students to be called the Scholars Program. The program has been made pos- 
sible by a gift to Radcliffe of $155,000 through the TACONIC FOUNDATION OF 
NEW YORK. 

Over a five-year period, the program will provide fellowship funds for excep- 
tional women students from smaller and less-known colleges. These students will 
pursue a course of graduate study leading to the Ph.D. degree at Radcliffe. Each 
fellowship will cover a period of three years. The third year may involve, when cir- 
cumstances warrant, travel abroad or in this country for the purpose of research. 

In the fall of 1960, six students began study in the Radcliffe Graduate School under 
this plan. They were nominated by their respective colleges on the basis of their 
past performance, future promise, graduate record tests, and an interview by a Radcliffe 
representative. The following year, eight additional students will be chosen and ten 
will be selected each year thereafter. 

a 


Last year BENNETT COLLEGE (North Carolina) began a program at the 
freshman level for superior students under the direction of the Social Science Core 
faculty. In keeping with the egalitarian philosophy of the college and the intense 
interpersonal relationships of a small women’s college, the terms “Honors” and “superior 
student” are avoided; instead the program is called “Individual and Conference 
Tutorial.” 

For the pilot program, fifteen freshmen were chosen on the basis of test scores, 
high school records and consultations with the students’ advisers, testing personnel 
and the director of admissions. 

Students selected were relieved from regular classroom attendance and worked 
individually and in groups with an instructor. They were held responsible for the 
regular class material and required to take mid-semester and semester examinations 
in the Social Science Core Course and to attend Faculty Forums, special lectures, 
evaluative sessions and programs presented by the Core. The students were also 
required to demonstrate their capacity to communicate their ideas by presenting a bi- 
monthly forum to the entire freshman class. Question and answer periods followed 
these presentations, and the give-and-take immeasurably increased their ability to 
think critically and analytically. In addition to papers, reports, seminars, forums and 
conference sessions as a means of evaluating the student at the end of the year, a com- 
mon vocabulary test, a common essay examination and a critical thinking appraisal 
were administered. 

Steps are now being taken to extend the program to the sophomore year in the 
Humanities Core. GEORGE BREATHETT, chairman of the Social Science Core 
Programs, has been directing the program. 























PUBLICATION 


THE SEARCH FOR TALENT is a collection of twelve papers recently published 
by the COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. Several of the papers 
will be of particular interest to those concerned with Honors programs. Peter H. 
Rossi discusses the social attitudes barring the full development of talent among 
advantaged youth. Donald W. MacKinnon examines the complex subject of “creative 
talent,” noting certain nonintellective personality traits observed in selected talented 
groups. Edmud J. King compares European and American systems for the selection 
and training of the academically talented. Donald S. Bridgman analyzes the statistical 
evidence on the question of where the talent loss occurs and why. Richard G. King 
discusses the strengths and weaknesses of current talent-hunting efforts by public 
and private colleges. 

This volume is part of the growing literature on talent loss and talent search. 
We anticipate the extension of such studies to the kinds of educational programs 
offered to the talented once they are identified. We believe that the right programs 


will do as much as any other single factor to reduce the loss of talent before and during 
college. 


PUBLISHED WORK OF HONORS STUDENTS 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY has issued the second volume in the series 
“Honors Essays in Natural Science.” The ten essays in the volume were selected from 
those submitted by each of the students in the first-term freshman Honors sections in 
Natural Science. The course presents science as an ever-changing, dynamic system 
of thought wherein the creative genius of man emerges as the key factor. The student 
is faced with situations which require careful study of the total scientific process rang- 
ing from analysis of data to organization of deductive systems. In the Honors sections 
students analyze the scientific process more critically, develop knowledge more deeply 
in areas of interest, and read more thoroughly and more widely than do students 
in regular sections. 

The papers were selected by Alfred Novak, Professor of Natural Science, Emanuel 
Hackel, Assistant to the Dean of University College and Associate Professor of Natural 
Science, and Stanley Idzerda, Director of the Honors College. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has also published essays written by students in its 
interdisciplinary science course.* 


Four Honors theses by students at AMHERST have been published by the 
Amherst College Press. They are: Robert F. Dalzell, Jr., American Participation in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851; James L. Guetti, Jr., The Rhetoric of Joseph Conrad; C. Jon 
Roush, The Shape of the Harp, Translations and Poems; Adrian W. Throop, Towards 
a Sound National Petroleum Policy. Copies may be obtained for ninety-five cents each 
from The Jeffery Amherst Bookshop. 


The students in the Honors Program at the UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO have 
begun the publication of TANGENT, a quarterly review devoted to creative and 
critical work of the students in the Honors Program. 


*See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October, 1960) 10. 











FOR THE ATTENTION OF HONORS DIRECTORS 
The names of 35,000 potential freshman Honors students for the fall of 1961 have 


been sent to admissions offices 


the country. These are the NATIONAL MER- 


IT SCHOLARSHIP CORPORATION semifinalists and commended students in the 1960- 
61 competition. Their qualifying test scores, name“of high school attended, and home ad- 
dress are being sent to the colleges selected as first and second choices. These NMSC lists 
should be of considerable help to Honors directors seeking to identify students for Honors 


programs prior to entry to college in the fall. 


HONORS BROCHURES 


Since the publication of the list of 
printed Honors brochures in the Septem- 
ber, 1960, issue of THE SUPERIOR STU- 
DENT, additional brochures have been 
received from the institutions below. The 
names in parentheses are of persons from 
whom further information may be obtained. 
Hope College (John C. Hollenbach) 
University of Iilinois-College of Engineering 
(Allen I. Ormsbee) 

State University of lowa (Rhodes Dunlap) 


Loyola University of Los Angeles (Anthony F. 
Turhollow ) 


Marquette University (Eugene Korth) 

Ohio State University (W. Todd Furniss) 
Oregon State College (C. L. Anderson) 
Queens College, (North Carolina) (Edwin 
Walker) 


St. Augustine’s College, (Joseph Jones, Jr.) 
Stetson University (John A. Hague) 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute (Ray Kinslow ) 
University of Southern California (Donald E. 
Queller, Jay M. Savage) 


Western’ Washington College of Education 
(Henry L. Adams) 


ICSS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—NEW MEMBERS 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN, Professor of 
History and Head of the Department at 
Brooklyn College. He has taught in the 
American Studies Honors Seminar of Brook- 
lyn College and gave the keynote address 
at the ICSS-Southern University Conference 
on the Gifted Negro Student in Baton 
Rouge, February 22-24, 1960. It was pub- 
lished in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT, 
April, 1960. 


ROBERT E. JOHNSON, Professor of 
Physiology and University Director of 
Honors at the University of Illinois. He 
has served in the latter capacity since the 
All-University Honors Program was estab- 
lished in 1959. He will replace Samuel 
Hays, formerly of the State University of 
Iowa, who is now at the University of 
Pittsburgh and who will serve as an ICSS 
regional travel consultant. 
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